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nearly correct, renderings of the Hebrew names for 
which they stand; and the same is doubtless the case 
with coral, which is found in the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Pearls in the Old Testament is, how¬ 
ever, the rendering of the Hebrew gabhtsh, signify¬ 
ing ice and thus rock-crystal, whereas in the New 
Testament papyapncu is rightly translated pearls. 
Manna, it is perhaps needless to add, was certainly 
not the product of a Coccus, as the natives of Palestine 
now tell travellers, but apparently a mountain lichen, 
of which quantities were at times blown down to the 
plains. 

A few allusions to botany have been already made, 
and it may be added that in the case of cultivated 
plants many of the transla¬ 
tions are more or less 
nearly true to nature. A 
“garden of cucumbers,” for 
instance, conveys an excel¬ 
lent idea of the abundance 
of melons, gourds, cucum¬ 
bers, &c., characteristic of 
so many Eastern countries; 
but a local touch of _ colour 
is unfortunately lost in the 
reference to “white, green, 
and blue hangings,” in 
which the word rendered 
“green” should have been 
translated “cotton,” so that 
the passage should run 
“ where were hangings of 
white and violet-coloured 
cotton.” Lack of space 
prevents me, I regret to 
say, saying more on this 
part of my theme, and 
the same limitation pre- 
vents a discussion on 
minerals. This, however, is 
not a matter for regret, as 
Dr. Fletcher informs me 
that the whole subject is 
in great confusion, and it 
will therefore be advisable 
to await his contribution 
to the forthcoming exhibit 
at the Natural History 
Museum. It may be men¬ 
tioned, however, that in 
many cases at any rate 
the precious stones referred 
to in the Bible are rightly 
identified only so far as 
the matter of colour is 
concerned, sapphire being 
apparently lapis lazuli, 
ruby an unknown red 
stone, chrysolite probably a 
topax, and chrysoprasus a green chalcedony 
akin to the “ prase ” from which Egyptian scarabs 
were cut. 

I should have liked to say something with regard 
to the animals of the New Testament, but can only 
refer to Prof. Ridgeway’s identification of the “pale 
horse” (totto? xX»p<'r) of Revelation with the dun 
breed, or the one of the colour of dry grass. Natur¬ 
ally one Would have expected to find the black horse 
associated with Death; but, according to Prof. Ridge¬ 
way, the dun was regarded as the worst breed,-and 
accordingly despised, a fact which, it may be sug¬ 
gested, perhaps affords another argument in favour of 
the antiquity of this type. R. L. 
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MEDITERRANEAN CIVILISATION AND THE 
PHAESTOS RIDDLE . 1 

J UDGED by the declared aims of the author, who 
before his lamented death, was one of the 
brightest of Italian men of science, this is an 
eminently successful work. He is “ convinced that 
it is worth while to excite the curiosity of those 
who are not archaeologists,” and he never forgets 
the average reader. He is equally convinced of the 
independence of Mediterranean civilisation, and he 
has undoubtedly made out a very strong case. The 
author’s enthusiasm sometimes makes the reader un¬ 
necessarily suspicious, but added to the popularising 
and argumentative motives of the author is a sincere 


respect for facts, and the wants of the specialist are 
also provided for in numberless references and foot¬ 
notes. The author was himself an experienced explorer, 
and he has some interesting theories of his own to 
put forth, such as that Cyprus is not “the land of 
copper ” and that the word bronze is a form of 
Brindisi (p. 208). On Minoan matters he writes from 
first-hand knowledge. In Italy he did excellent 
work in completing a survey of the known dolmens 
of that country. The dolmens illustrated are remark¬ 
ably similar to our British cromlechs. The book is 

1 “The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation.*’ By A. Mosso, translated 
by M. C. Harrison. Pp. xxiii+424. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 19x0.) 
Price 16^. net. 



Face A. 

Fig. x. —Disk, with Hieroglyphic Inscription, from Phasstos. From “ The Dawn of Mediterranean 

Civilisation.” 
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very usefully illustrated, and the translator’s work 
is excellently done. 

On one important point the author gives the 
average reader more than the latter might expect. 
He takes us into the laboratory, with the usual result 


pressed by experienced explorers respecting periods 
and stages of culture based on the depth and stratifi¬ 
cation of deposits. The author’s remarks on this 
point are so important and disconcerting that his con¬ 
clusion as regards the deposits at Phasstos should be 
cited here in full. 

“Dr. Mackensie has already 
expressed a doubt that a stratum 
may be missing at the end of the 
neolithic period in the soil of 
Knossos. My own conclusion 
would be to fix the duration of 
the neolithic occupation of Phses- 
tos at about 2500 years, while 
for a complete estimate of the 
whole period up to the Christian 
era—the depth of neolithic strata 
in a pit at Knossos being seen to 
exceed 8 metres—Dr. Evans being 
of opinion that at a moderate 
estimate a period of 14,000 years 
from the first neolithic stratum at 
Knossos must be reckoned, in my 
opinion it should be estimated at 
not more than 7000 years, or pos¬ 
sibly less. 

“ With every respect for the 
great authority of Dr. Evans, I 
should give a provisional char¬ 
acter to these critical remarks 
until the doubtful points I have 
alluded to are cleared up. The 
chronological computation of the 
rapidity with which the level of 
the soil rises on sites of human 
habitation in the neolithic age 
and during later periods is a com¬ 
plex problem which depends on 
coefficients which are not con¬ 
stant, but variable. I am con¬ 
vinced that in the case of Knossos 
the quota of 1 metre for every 
1000 years, as fixed by Dr. Evans, 
is too small ” (pp. 101-2). 

It is passing strange that an 
explorer with such a deep convic¬ 
tion of the variability of archaeo¬ 
logical coefficients has never a 
word to say of the results of a 
search for constant coefficients in 
astronomical data. Surely one- 
half of the archaeological world 
knows nothing of the other half; 
at any rate, one would rather risk 
such a reckless statement than to 
suggest that such a fair-minded 
critic of archaeological, methods 
should, for no conceivable reason, 
suppress any evidence whatever. 
Any suppression of the kind would 
only intensify a retributive re¬ 
action. 

Here in Britain astronomical 
archaeology is now so much in 
evidence that every archaeologist 
seems to have formed a definite 
opinion of its worth. The 
majority, perhaps, would prefer 
pointing out its worthlessness, 
but it happens that a majority in 
such a case might mean next to 
nothing, especially as I have not yet seen any demon¬ 
stration of the worthlessness of the astronomical 
method involving sufficient technical knowledge to use 
the method itself. Round condemnatory statements 
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Face B. 

Fig. 2.—Transcription of the Inscription on the[Phsestos Disk. From “The Dawn of Mediterranean 

Civilisation.” 


of making us a little uncomfortable. I refer espe¬ 
cially to a section entitled “Dr. Evans’s Chronology” j 
(pp. 98-102). We have lately been in the habit of 
accepting without hardly a question the opinions ex- I 
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of that method have been made by some of the autho¬ 
rities whose own criteria are criticised by our author. 
Behold, now, the day of retribution ! 

The author gives a useful general account of 
the important find made by Dr. Pernier, of the 
Italian Archaeological Mission, at Phaestos, Crete, in 
1908. It was a clay disk inscribed on both sides 
with lines and pictographs. Judged by such 
standards as the author himself questions, the in¬ 
scription is supposed to belong to the eighteenth 
century b.c. The authorities cited are very much 
divided as to what the inscription is and the affinities 
of the strange characters with known forms. Not 
one of those cited seems to have gone so far as Prof. 
Hempl, in Harper’s Magazine for January, and Miss 
Stawell, in the Burlington Magazine for April, as to 
attempt a more or less complete interpretation. 

In neither of the interpretations referred to is the 
possible calendric character of the document taken 
into consideration, and as I think it is a calendar, 
the opportunity for reproducing our author’s illustra¬ 
tions of the document is my excuse for appending 
a brief outline of my findings. 

In form the calendar is a rough copy of the use 
made of concentric circles. The pictographs on face 
A number 123, and not 122, as stated by our author; 
those on face B number 119. Each pictograph repre¬ 
sents one degree of angular distance, and it is to be 
multiplied by three to make up the number of days 
in a year. Year A was 123x3 = 369 days, which on 
evidence given by Mommsen was once the length of 
a Roman year. Year B was 119x3 = 357 days. 
Assuming such a rotation as A B A, the sun would 
have travelled 365 pictographs or degrees in three 
years of the average length of 365 days. If the exact 
locale of the calendar were certainly known, its date 
might be made out by means of established formulas. 
Its physical basis was a latitude where the apparent 
distance between the solstices was about 6o° 50'. Of 
that figure I am fairly sure, and it would have roughly 
suited Crete in 1800 b.c. The latitude of Phmstos on 
an Admiralty chart is 35 0 25' N. It is much doubted, 
however, that the disk originally belonged to Phsestos, 
so that any calculation on the basis I have suggested 
would not materially help in fixing a date. 

The calendar is quite complete, and a marvellous 
compendium of calendric contrivances. It is all based 
on the intersolstitial distance, expressed in integers, 
and divided by 3, 7, 17, and other numbers, an artificial 
system, it is true, but a very convenient one. The 
calendric significance of many of the pictographs 
stands clearly revealed when the numbers are noted. 
Some of them are very curious rebuses, a proof of 
considerable antiquity. For instance, the pagoda¬ 
like structure I felt sure stood for the number 20 in 
degrees and 60 in days, but for_ many a day I could 
not see either number in it. It is a four-storey build¬ 
ing, the beams of each section numbering 5; hence 
5x4 = 20, and 15x4 = 60, It indicates a legislative 
assembly, corresponding in significance and dates to 
the Tiocobrextio of the Coligny Calendar, and the 
entries under March 24 and May 24 in the Roman 
Calendar. 

In all I have said so far there is hardly an element 
of speculation, and none of the ingenuity shown in 
such interpretations as those referred to. There 
is a precedent and an established formula to 
aid the inquiry at every step. A complete . astro¬ 
nomical interpretation of the calendar wall strike all 
students of our monuments, astronomically con¬ 
sidered, as something quite familiar, while a sufficient 
scope will be left for authorities on ancient scripts 
to do all they can to determine the linguistic values 
of the pictographs, a subject I can hardly touch. 

John Griffith. 
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MILITARY AVIATION AT HENDON. 

HE demonstration of flying organised by the Par¬ 
liamentary Aerial Committee, which took place 
on Friday last at Hendon, cannot be described as 
other than an unqualified success. If experts learnt 
no new lesson, if aviators acquired no new experi¬ 
ence, the onlookers, including almost all those whose 
opinions would be sought and whose dicta may 
become law, must have had their eyes opened to the 
great possibilities as to the utility of the aeroplane 
in war. 

A number of different types of machine, Farmans, 
Bldriots, Cody, Roe, and Valkyrie were to be seen, 
and their respective merits compared. Besides ex¬ 
hibitions of rising quickly from the ground, de¬ 
scending near a given spot, turning and planing in 
the air, all of which were carried out in a superb 
manner, there were many tests having reference to 
warlike operations. A number of small dummy bombs 
were dropped from different machines on to ground 
marked out to represent the deck of a battleship. 
The idea was to test the possibility of attack by such 
means, but, although many good shots were made 
by dropping the missiles while travelling at a speed 
of perhaps 40 miles an hour, yet most of them were 
made from a height of only a few' hundred feet, 
whereas to be of use in war they should be discharged 
from machines at least 2000 or 3000 feet above the 
ship. However, it is evident that if good shooting 
can be made in this way, it is only a matter of judg¬ 
ment and practice to be able to achieve good results 
at a much greater range. Another purpose to w'hich 
such a method of attack is applicable is that of 
destroying dirigible balloons, and in such case the 
aeroplane might well be within a hundred feet of 
the target below it. 

A more important experiment was that of dis¬ 
charging heavy weights, said to be 100 lb., from a 
flying biplane. It seemed probable that this might 
affect the balance of the machine, and cause it to 
pitch or jump, but careful observation showed that 
the aeroplane maintained a perfectly steady course, 
and was unaffected by the sudden loss of this load. 

But the finest display, and perhaps the most 
practical experiment, so far as the immediate use 
of aeroplanes is concerned, was that of sending off 
a dispatch to a distance. Mr. Hamel went off on a 
Bldriot monoplane to Aldershot, a distance of 32 
miles “as the crow flies,” though, as a matter of 
fact, the aviator went in a not perfectly straight 
line, in order to pick up familiar landmarks, and 
so make sure of his way. 

Having handed in the dispatches at Aldershot, 
he returned with the reply, and it was a very im¬ 
pressive sight for those at Hendon to descry, high 
up in the sky, to the south-west, a small speck, 
estimated at 4,000 feet, which gradually approached 
and became recognisable as the monoplane, which, 
sweeping round a large circle, glided downwards 
and landed within a few feet of the starting-point. 
The message had been delivered and returned within 
two hours, the actual times being :— 


Left Hendon . 3-35 

Arrived Aldershot. 4.20 

Left ,, . 5 -° 

Arrived Hendon . 5.35 


Other events were the ascents of two staff officers 
on biplanes piloted by. experienced aviators, who, 
without any previous experience, were to report on 
the position of certain troops which had been posted 
in the neighbourhood. This was most successfully 
accomplished. Short trips made by Mr. Balfour and 
bv Mr. McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, tend 
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